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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the development and test of an 
early-warning instrument for identifying at-risk students aged 10-15. 
A statistically sound test to identify at-risk high school students 
existed in the Personal Skills Map— Adolescent version (PSMA-A) . This 
study used a modified version of PSM-A , which was renauned Personal 
Skills for Achievement (IPSA). IPSA evaluates students in four 
domains: school, home, peer relationships, and internal dialogue. 
IPSA was administered to 4,300 students in Grades 5-8 from 26 schools 
in 8 states. Both rural and urban schools were represented that 
contained populations of White, Black, Hispanic, Asian, and American 
Indian students. Responses were analyzed using principle components 
varimax factor rotation and univariate analysis of variance. IPSA was 
found to be a valid and reliable instrument to use with this 
population. The original 11 subscales of PSM-A were regrouped via the 
factor analysis into nine new factors with reliability of .53-. 98. 
These factors were labeled fulfunctioning, stress and control issues, 
need to change, decision and time management, anger regulation, 
striving attitudes, friendship dilemma, peer influence, and crisis 
potential. The internal consistency of IPSA was .95 on its lFi9 
questions. IPSA differentiated students in regular classrooiui from 
educationally at-risk students on six of the nine factors, and from 
special education students on eight factors. Rural students were 
significantly different from urban students on four factors and 
showed greater variability (standard deviation) . This paper contains 
63 references. (SV) 
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2U3STRACT: identification of educotionally at-Pitk student* has loop been a problw. A statistically 
souid test instpuiwnt to identify anJ remediate at-risk high school students existed in the Personal Skills 
Map - Adolescent version tPSM-A). This study has focused on testing junior high age students iiith a 
shortened, sisulificd and expanled written with auditory adsinistration c' the PW-A, and renawd this new 
test the Inventory of Personal Skills for Achieve^nt (IPSA). IPSA evaluated studends «" **^^SS^'?*JL. 
school, home, peer relationship* and internal dialogue, fctojects for this study e«»ist«l f ♦ *3W 
in grades 5, and 8 f rw 26 schools and 8 state* fro- the North. South. Central and Southi««t areas of 

the U.S.. Both urban and rural schools were represented with • petaulation of tfiite. Hack, »«)»P«»»c^ 

Oriental and Native African stuients. Responses to the inatn^ts Mere analyxcd using principle components 
varimax factor rotation and univariate analysis of vari»Ke. IPSA was ft*d to te a vslid and reliable 
instrutent to utilize with this population. The original 11 Mimealcs of PS»l-A did not factor groi|> into 
the before lateled scales, hut in fact re-groc|>ed Into nine new factors with ♦"^ .!2 

The internal consistency of IPSA urs .95 on 1B9 questions. Statistical analysis found that IPSA did 
differentiate students in regular eiass row fre« educationally at-risk •tuients on 6 of Its ' derived 
factors and special education students on 8 of the 9 derived ftctors. Rural students were significantly 
different from urban students on 4 of the 9 factors. 
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Nationally, 25 percent of secondary students drop out of 
school before completing high school (Catterall, 1986)* Dropout 
prevention programs have been in effect in high schools for 
several decades, yet students continue to dropout of school in 
large numbers (Catterall, 1986; Hewitt & Johnson, 1979; O'Connor, 
1985, Schreiber, 1979; Self, 1985). Some research has suggested 
that the decision to dropout comes after lengthy consideration 
(Bean, 1981; NYC Board of Education, 1986; Wagner, 1984)* In 
some states three out of ten students completed fewer than nine 
years of schooling with studies indicating that the majority of 
dropouts do not complete ninth grade (Catterall, 1986; Curtis, 
1983; Hobledo, 1986). With this in mind, intervention should 
begin before ninth grade. However, an effective method to 
identify those students' at risk of dropping out of school is 
needed before ninth grade (Greene, 1987). This study was aimed 
at developing such an early warning instrument lor identification 
of at-risk junior high age students starting in fifth grade. 

In 1979, Nelson and Low constructed an early identification 
and intervention instrument for potential college freshmen drop- 
outs, the Personal Skills Map (PSM). This was later simplified 
for high school students and named the Personal Skills Map - 
Adolescent (PSM-A) version (Nelson & Low, 1979, 1981). The 
purpose of this study was to validate a shortened, simplified 
version of the PSM-A to utilize with a junior high age 
population, ages 10 through 15. This revised instrument has been 
renamed the Inventory of Personal Skills for Achievement (IPSA) . 
It evalv\ates the student's intrapersonal , interpersonal and life 
management skills through the student's interactions and behavior 
in four domains - at school, at home, with friends and in general 
terms. This studies question asks if IPSA can differentiate at- 
risk or special education students from those not identified as 
at-risk. Are there differences between rural and urban students 
on IPSA factors? 

Theoretical Foundations of IPSA 
Psychologists Adler (1963a, 1963b), Allport (1968), Bandura 
(Bandura & Walters, 1963) and Maslow (1971) observed that fully 
functioning adults evidence intrapersonal competence in specific 
areas. The fully functioning person displays an openness to 
experience, spontaneity, self-reliance, imagination and 
individuality (Maddi, 1980). The less fully functioning person 
has low activity and underdeveloped social interest (Adler, 
1963b) . Self-actualizers are problem centered, realistically 
oriented, and generally accepting of themselves and others 
(Maslow, 1971) . They stated that accomplished individuals have 
high self-esteem and self-acceptance accompanied by the ability 
to risk and accept new challenges with drive and motivation to 
grow. Achievers personality characteristics consist of a desire 
to continually strive to learn and accomplish (Kaplan & Sadock, 
1985; Maddi, 1980). Students who achieve in school have some of 
the same traits as fully functioning adults in that they are 
motivated and committed to grow and achieve (Coles 1981) . Self- 
esteem is evident, and they achieve at or above grade level and 



do not repeat grades or classes (Purkey, 1970) . 

Students who drop out evidence characteristics of poor 
intrapersonal skills (Peng, Takai & Fetters, 1983; Rumberger, 
1983; Schreiber, 1979). Intrapersonally , those who have dropped 
out generally have poor self-esteem, lower grades and often lower 
reading levels, with many repeating grades in school. Dropouts 
lack academic motivation as well as the drive and commitment to 
complete goals (Beacham, 1980; Irvine, 1979; Martin, 1981; 
O'Connor, 1985; Rumberger, 1983; Schreiber, 1979). These 
problems are evidenced over a number of years before they drop 
out (Martin, 1981; Poole & Low, 1981). Dropouts also have study 
skills problems, poor organizational skills, low stress 
management capabilities and a long-time intention to drop out of 
school (Bean, 1981; Greene, 1987; Kaladyna, 1979; NYC Board of 
Education, 1986; Upp & Colby, 1986; Wagner, 1984; Wintler, 1986). 

The interpersonal skills found in the more fully functioning 
individuals are appropriate comr.unication skills, interpersonal 
awareness with empathy and intimacy skills, leadership and 
commitnient (Kaplan & Sadock, 1965; Maddi, 1980; Nelson & Low, 
1981) . These characteristics are defined in the works of Adler 
(1963a & 1963b; Ansbacher & Ansbacher, 1956), Durkheim 
(Cockerham, 198l;-Grusky & Pollner, 1981), Goldstein, (1939; 
Boring & Lindzey, 1967), Maslow (19*/0 & 1S»71) and Rogers (1961, 
1967, 1969, 1977 & 1980). They result in healthy interpersonal 
relationships within the individual's environment and the society 
in which he or she lives. These life skills are found in the 
achieving student's positive integration into groups and 
activities in their academic setting. At home the achievers 
generally have supportive family members who have usually 
conplezsd school (Self, 1935) . 

The more fully developed interpersonal skills result in an 
individuals higher self-esteem with effective growth patterns to 
accor.plish personal endeavors (Purkey, 1970) . To gain control 
and direction these individuals are observed to use both concrete 
and abstract reasoning. Their reasoning ability assists in 
impulsive-awareness which acts as a deterrent against destructive 
tendencif>s and this enhances relationships (Getzlaf, 1984; Kaplan 
& Sadock, 1985; Maddi, 1980; Rubin, Dorle, & Sandidge, 1977; 
Taylor, 1964; Weidman, 1985). 

The interpersonal deficits of the dropouts are the 
antithesis of the more fully functioning person. Less 
accomplished people have an inability to actualize their 
potential and are defensive, passive or aggressive, and 
frequently un-accepting of themselves or others (Rogers, 1977, 
1980) . Students who drop out evidence more concrete thinking as 
well as more rigid, compulsive, antisocial behavior (Bean, 1981; 
Greene, 1987; Haladyna, 1979; Rounds, 1984; Upp & Colby, 1986? 
Wintler, 1986) . Dropouts frequently exhibit aggressive behavior. 



individual isolation and an overall lack of bonding. This 
results in difficulty integrating into academic or extra 
curricular activities (Bianchi & Bean, 1980; Fahs, 1987; Kafer, 
1984; Tom, 1982; Waldo, 1986; Young, 1986). Dropouts frequently 
live in a societal structure evidencing lower levels of 
accomplishment with marked racial and sexual differences (Clark & 
Grandy, 1984; Hand & Prather, 1985; Inglehart, 1987; Ironside, 
1979; Lay & Wakstein, 1984; Reichard & Hengstler, 1981). 
Seventy-five percent of dropouts come from families of low 
socioeconomic status. Dropout's parents and/or friends have a 
lower education level with apathetic feelings concerning 
education (Beacham, 1980; Hewitt & Johnson, 1979; Martin, 1981). 

In assimilating the above theoretical inform,.tion IPSA 
questions focused on the interpersonal as well as intrapersonal 
domains. The students total environmental influences of school, 
home, friends and internal thoughts were addressed. Students who 
are educationally at-risk should reflect deficits in some or all 
of these areas. Adolescence is a transitional period between 
childhood and adulthood where youth conform to others 
Gxpoctations, maintaining the social order, or redefine their ego 
structure to either agree with or to oppose internal and external 
expectations. Junior is an ideal time to identify conflict, 
self-doubt and ineffectiveness in order to redirect this student 
during this pliable transition period. 

Method 

subjects 

The subjects in this study consisted of 4346 students from 
eight states in the North, Central, South, and Midwest sections 
of the United States. These students were from 26 schools*. The 
grade levels were comprised of 624 fifth, 15C4 sixth, 1281 
seventh and 727 eighth grade students. The subjects consisted of 
55.6% urban and 44.4% rural students. The population consisted 
of 57.6% urban vs 47.5% rural Males and 52.5% urban vs 42.4% 
rural female students with overall 48.9% Males and 51.1% Females. 
Socioeconomic status was inferred from the lunch status and there 
was .0000 significance between populations with Urban consisting 
of 25.2% on free lunch, 6.6% on reduced lunch and 68.2% on normal 
cost lunch schedule with Rural consisting of 11.3% on free lunch, 
9.5% on reduced lunch and 79.0^ on normal cost lunch. 

Ethnic differences were significant between the urban and 
rural populations. Urban students were comprised of: 55.8% 
White, 12.3% Black, 27.7% Hispanic, 1.6% Oriental, 2.7% Native 
American. Whereas rural students consisted of 91.1% white, 4.1% 
Black, 3.1% Hispan:.c, .6% Oriental, and 1.1% Native American. 
The language spoken in urban homes was 74.4% English only with 
rural home 94.9% English only. English and Spanish was spoken in 
24.7% of urban and only 3.9% of rural student homes. 

*U wHl be noted that the fijures reported throughout this study may have small population nunber changes 
due to missing or incotrplete data on different IndiviAjal subjects. 



one significant subject sample evaluated was at-ribk 
students. These subjects were comprised of those students who 
had repeated a grade and were performing one grade level below 
their present grade in math and/or English; had repeated two 
grades and were performing at grade level; or who had never 
repeated a grade but were performing two grade levels below their 
placement in math and/ or English. In identifying at-risk status 
88.9% had never repeated a grade, 9.7% had repeated a grade once, 
1.2% had repeated grades twice, .2% had repeated grades three 
times. There was a total of 198 at-risk students identified 
through the above definition. An additional sample of 197 were 
identified as special-education students by their school, this 
sample of students were all having difficulty performing in a 
regular classroom setting. 

^'"^^^"is study used one test instrument the Inventory of 
Personal Skills for Achievement, IPSA. IPSA ^^^^.^jj^^.^^ ^ 
PSM-A with the original 300 items reduced to 168 item with 21 new 
items added for a total of 189 items. IPSA was Pil?^ tested 
ihree different times in an urban, mixed-ethnic junior high. 
P^tll each pilot test the items which were not clear were 
^ewrit-eS and retested. In this research IPSA was administered 
in arouDS Sith an auditory version of the tape Played as the 
rtuirtffSifowed along in^their test booklet - -^-ce^ 

res?ir iuh I-i^oper^^^^ - 
initiate a Dositive attitude toward the test of: Hi , I m 
initiate a PO^^"^** u ^o help you complete this test 

'^^rXr*^ S " ?he playback time for the IPSA tape was 

If Steffor^is^iie^s.^Sinrin the time to distribute and 
n^iTpnt the test, fill the demographic information and 
coip?e^e an fte^s tie total administration time ranged from 45 

to 55 minutes. 

IPSA evaluated characteristics and skills that were observed 
(see Theoretical Foundations) to exist in fully functioning 
individuals and achieving students. Each question was weighted 
with a value from one to three, with a value of 3 points give to 
healthy, functional skills, and one point give to unhealthy, non- 
functioning skills. Each question could be answered in three 
ways, yes, sometimes yes rnd sometimes no, or no. The test items 
categories of achievement oriented skills consisted of: the 
intrapersonal skills of decision making, drive strength, self- 
esteem and growth motivation; the interpersonal skills of 
commitment ethic, empathy, interpersonal awareness, and 
leadership; and life management skills of communication styles 
(aggression, assertion, or deference) , and stress and time 
management. One section of items pertaining to change 
orientation were utilized to ask the student if they were 



comfortable with their present skill levels in all of the before 
mentioned areas. In order to identify students with non-academic 
at-risk behaviors and thoughts, IPSA '/as written to also contain 
questions which addressed statements about hopelessness, running 
away from home, compliance with peers in harmful behavior, school 
problems, the presence of supportive adults and friends, negative 
environmental factors and self-defeating behavior and beliefs. 

Procedure ^ 

In April and May 1989, some 7000 packets were mailed through 
the postal system or hand carried to local schools. Each packet 
contained: student permission forms, IPSA test booklets, answer 
and demographic sheets and cassette tapes of the IPSA test and 
instructions. The tests were given during classroom time in the 
last six weeks period, April, May and June 1989. The test was 
administered by a counselor or by a teacher who was selected by 
the counselor. The schools were requested to test a random 
sample of their students from low (at-risk) , middle and high 
ability classes, but not to test students with an I.Q.s below 70. 

Of the 26 participating schools, nine schools tested all of 
their students and the remaining schools tested from one to three 
classes per grade. The students were given the right to 
participate or withdraw. Each student was told that the test was 
for research and that they would not be individually identified 
in the results. Prior to testing the students were handed a copy 
of a letter containing the purpose of the test and that this test 
was for research purposes. Each student signed this slip prior 
to testing to testify to their compliance to volunteer. Students 
were allowed to retain a copy of this letter. The schools had a 
copy of a letter to send to parents for permission, but only one 
chose to contact the parents to request the right to test. 

Results 

Construct validation of IPSA involved a principle components 
factor analysis with varimax rotation. Only items with factor 
loadings above .30 were accepted. The factor analysis of IPSA 
found that the original subscales of PSM-A did not group into the 
subjectively labeled subscales, but in fact regrouped into 9 new 
factors which contained a combination of 139 of the 189 items 
from different PSM-A subscales along with the new items. The new 
factors were labeled as (1) Fulfunctioning, (2) Stress and 
Control Issues, (3) Need to Change, (4) Decision and Time 
Managemen*:, (5) Anger Regulation, (6) Striving Attitudes, (7) 
Friendship Dilemma, (8) Peer Influence and (9) Crisis Potential. 
High Factor scores would indicate a strength in negotiating the 
scale contents, where as a low score would be indicative of a 
difficulty in this scale's area. 

The IPSA had sufficient homogeneity within scpales to provide 
a minimum acceptable internal consistency of .60 in Factors 1, 2, 
3, 4, 7, 8 and 9 (see Table 2). Cronbach's alpha was used to 



identify factors which had the mininun reliability needed for 
research, .60. The factors (5 & 6) which did not reach this 
level were very close (.57 and .53). Factors 5 and 6 appeared 
useful in identifying at-risk junior high age students, hence 
these scales were retained. When all 189 itens were tested for 
reliability with 3245 subjects, an Alpha of .95 was obtained. 

Table 1 

Fa ctor Means. Standard Deviations and Internal Consistenev 
of IPSA Factor Analysis - Urban vs. Rural 



Factor Mean S.D. # Reliability F 





Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Items. 


Probability 


1 


133.324 


133.857 


37.441 


38.625 


70 


.980 


.311 


2 


31.585 


30.953 


5.976 


6.244 


14 


.820 


.001 


3 


23.308 


23.242 


5.335 


5.490 


11 


.787 


.954 


4 


29.124 


28.984 


5.313 


5.687 


11 


.313 


.744 


5 


22.927 


22.737 


3.469 


3.623 


10 


.573 


.098 


6 


17.647 


17.603 


3.418 


3.537 


11 


.534 


.983 


7 


21.488 


20.350 


4 .020 


5.455 


c 


.734 


. 000 


8 


14.378 


13.658 


2.636 


3.275 


6 


.631 


.002 


9 


15.883 


15.577 


2.486 


3 .054 


6 


. 653 


.002 



Crban vs Rural on 9 Factors 

ISPA factors were not significantly different between urban 
vs rural students on Factors 1, 3, 4, 5 or 6. With Factor 1 
pertaining to an overall combination of factors indicating 
empathy , assertive communication, decision making and commitment 
to follow through on tasks the urban and rural students were not 
significantly different. There was no significant difference in 
the students felt need to change. The urban and rural students 
evidenced an equal ability to manage time and make decisions. 
Although there was some difference between population in the 
ability regulate anger it was not significant at the .05 level. 
There was no significant difference in conscientious, striving 
student attitudes between the two groups. 

There were significant differences on Factors 2,7,8 and 9 
between the urban and rura3 students. Urban students were 
significantly higher (more accomplished) than rural students on 
the stress and control issues and in the severity of crisis type 
behavior such as school tardiness or suspension or running away 
from home. ' le urban student related that they managed 
friendship .lemmas better and withstood peer influence more 
adequately than the rural student. Rural students appear to have 
greater variability (standard deviation) than the urban students, 
despite the fact that there was greater ethnic homogeneity. 



At-Risk, 8pecia.i Education vs Hon-Labeled Students 

IPSA discriminated between subjects labeled at-risk and 
those not found at risk. This was determined in two ways. 
First, a total IPSA score comparison was used to differentiate 
between students at-risk vs. those not at-risk. Secondly, a 
comparison of means using an ANOVA was made between the nine 
factors in relationship to students at-risk or in special 
education vs. those not labeled at-risk. 

Table 2 

At -Risk. Special Education vs. Non-Labele d Students - 
Mean. Standard Deviation and Probability of Significant 

Differences Between Populations 

Factors At-risk Special Ed. Norm 





Prob. 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


1. 


. 000 


130.970 


34. 


656 


123.912 


32. 


751 


134.096 


37. 


586 


2. 


. 000 


27.657 


5. 


681 


27. 685 


6. 


041 


31.907 


5. 


735 


3. 


. 000 


23. 254 


5. 


378 


24.680 


5. 


484 


23.278 


5. 


323 


4 . 


. 000 


25.587 


4. 


961 


26.075 


5. 


599 


29.650 


5. 


257 


5. 


. 000 


20.911 


3. 


500 


21. 076 


3. 


617 


23.209 


3. 


280 


6. 


.005 


17. 051 


2. 


949 


17.537 


3. 


364 


17.613 


3. 


449 


7. 


. 000 


17. 098 


3. 


574 


15.625 


3. 


517 


21.661 


3. 


612 


8. 


. 000 


12.608 


2. 


492 


12. 359 


2. 


854 


14.430 


2. 


444 


9. 


.000 


13.466 


2. 


887 


12.868 


2. 


875 


16. 177 


2. 


251 



In order to further evaluate the significance of the 
individual nine factors with an at-risk population, an ANOVA was 
executed between three populations of students. Group 1 
consisted of 178 at-risk students Group 2 included 175 students 
who had been placed in Special Classes by their school counselors 
due to the fact that they could not function in a regular class 
room setting. Group 3 included 34 66 students who had not been 
categorized in Group 1 or 2 and were not considered at-risk by 
this research defination. Each of the nine factors were 
evaluated comparing these groups. The results are summarized in 
Table 4. It is important to remember that not all of the 26 
schools in this study chose to put labels on their students. All 
schools did give sufficient information to place a student in 
Group 1, at-risk. There may have been many more students who 
could have been placed in group 2. These ANOVAs indicate that 
there was a significant difference between students labeled at 
risk or in special education and those not labeled at risk on six 
of the nine new IPSA factors. 

Students in Group 1 who had been identified by this research 
as at risk, scored significantly lower on six of the nine factors 
which were: Stress and Control Issues, Decision and Time 
Management, Anger Regulation, Friendship Dilemma, Peer Influence 
and Crii5is Potential. These were the factors which seemed to 
support deficit skills. At-risk students did not score 
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significantly different from the comparison group on the 
Ful functioning, Need to Change or Striving Attitude Scales. 
Students in special education classes, Group 2, scored 
significantly lower than the comparison group on eight factors 
with Factor 6, Striving Attitudes, the only nonsignificant 
difference. 

Table 3 

Factor 1-9 At-Risk. Special Educ ation vs Rqp Lab^;e(j 

g^udents - Tukevs Comparisons fo r Significance 



At-Risk Sp. Ed. Norm. 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 



1 

2 1-3-7* 

3 2-4-5 1-2-3-4 
7-8-9 5-7-8-9 



Mote; Groups significantly different at .050. 

* The numbers represent their factor nunber. 

Conclusions 

We have shown that the Inventory of Personal Skills for 
Achievement, IPSA, is a valid and reliable test instrument and 
can differentiate students who appear educationally at-risk or 
who are in special education classes from those not labeled. 
This studv did not delve into intelligence nor socioeconomic 
status, it simply looked at the outward signs of interpersonal, 
intrapersonal and life management skills of junior high age 
students at school, at hone, with friends and in general. 
Students who received special education classes or have repeated 
grades and are below grade level in reading and/or math were 
found to reveal measurable signs of distress. Those at-risk 
students shoved interpersonal problems with friends and a Icck of 
assertiveness to peer pressure more often than other students. 
At-risk students seemed to have trouble managing their anger and 
evidenced stress and control issue problems and often outward 
crisis type behavior. 

There is a difference between the rural and urban students 
on the identified factors. There is greater deviation on the 
rural students responses. The rural students evidence less 
ability to manage stress and control in their lives. The rural 
students evidence greater dilemma's with friendships and are more 
easily influenced by peers. The rural population have more 
students evidencing crisis potential behavior such as running 
away, school behavior problems, tardiness and school suspension. 
IPSA factors were not significantly different between urban vs 
rural students on the Fulfunctioning Scale, Need to Change Scale, 

9 



Decision and Time Management Scale, Anger Regulation Scale or on 
the Striving Attitude Scale. 

This research has shown that junior high age students will 
openly admit their concerns and problems. The present study is 
significant in four ways. First, this study resulted in an 
instrument for use in identification of potential school dropouts 
before the decisions have been finalized. Second, widespread use 
of IPSA as a key element in a dropout prevention program could 
save large amounts of tax dollars. Third, early adolescence is 
an ideal time for intervention to form a basic new sound 
structure for the imminent adult. Fourth, data available from 
IPSA responses can be used by school counselors to develop 
intervention strategies to prevent a student from eventually 
dropping out. Fifth, individual item analysis can indicate 
ethnic, age, and regional differences which exist and could give 
direction as to specific community based intervention programs 
(see Appendix 1) . 
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Appendix 1 
Significant Item Statistics 

In assessing certain IPSA questions this research evidenced 
the following powerful statistics on certain IPSA crisis items. 
This is a summary of over 4300 student's replies. 



Chi Square: 

11. When 



I am 
things, 



X Of replies by quest itvt: 

with friends th^y can push me to try 
even if I don't want to do it. 



new and scary 





WHITE 


11. 9X YES 




BLADC 


10.5S YES 




NISPAMIC 


11. 5X YES 




OSIENTAL 


10.6X YES 




AM. tMDlANS * 


10.0X YES 


.9928 


TOTAL 


11. 6X YES 




Male 


13.9X YES 


• 0000 


Females 


9.6X YES 




Age 11 


11. YES 


.0028 


Age 14 


12. OX YES 




URBAn 


10. ^X TES 


.0000 


RURAL 


1S.6X YES 



Za.AX SOMETIMES 
27.3X SCMETINES 
2a.3X SOMETIKES 
Zi'.TX SOMETIMES 
i\.yt SCMETIMES 
2B.3X SOMETIMES 
28.7X SOMETIMES 
27.K SOMETIMES 
25.6X SOMETIMES 
33. 8X SOMETIMES 
28. IX itOMETIMES 
28.9X SOMETIMES 



S9.8X NO 
62.2X NO 
NO 

61. 7X NO 
58.BX NO 

60. IX NO 
S7.AX NO 
62. U NO 
62. 9X NO 
M.2X NO 
61 .6X NO 
S5.AX NO 



^ 4 
OH • 


I havei: 


't g:>t a 




WHITE 


• 7. iX YES 




BLACK 


- 14. OX YES 




HISPANIC 


- 11.6XYES 




ORIENTAL 


• 4.3X YES 




AM. INDIUS 


- 16.3X YES 


.0000 


TOTAL 


• 8.U YES 




M3l<>S 


- 10. 9X YES 


.0000 


Females 


- 6.5X YES 




Age 11 


- 8.2X YES 


.8094 


Age 14 


- 9. IX YES 




URBAN 


- V.5X YES 


.3973 


RURAL 


• a.SX YES 



chance in school, I have given up hope. 

9.BX SGHETIMES 62. 9X NO 

9.2X SCNETIMES 76.8X NO 

13. 8X SWnihES 74«6X NO 

6.4X SOMETIMES B9.4X NO 

IS. OX SOMETIMES 68. 8X NO 

10.5?. SOMETIMES 80. 7X NO 

11.4): SOMETIMES 77.5X NO 

;>.6X SOMETIMES fi3.8X NO 

9.4X SOMETIMES 82. 4X NO 

9.8X SCMETIMES 81. IX NO 

11. SOMETIMES 79.0X NO 

10. 9X SOMETIMES 80.6X NO 



135 



.0191 



.0000 



.0000 



.9238 



an good at talking ny friends into doing something that is 
not right, something that might get then into trouble. 



wh;te 

«^LACK 
HISPANIC 
ORIENTAL 
AM. INDIANS 
TOTAL 
KALES 
FEMALES 
A/ie 11 
Age 14 

URBAN 
KilRAL 



13.4X YES 
15.6X YES 
17. IX YF.S 

8.5X ns 

19.8X YES 
14. 3X YES 
19.7X YES 
9.2X YES 
11. 2S Yfc:s 
19..n YES 
14. IX YES 
14.4X YES 



20. OX SOMETIMES 
20. 2X bCMETIMES 
23. 3X SOMETIMES 
14.9X SOMETIMES 
P3.SX SOMETIMES 
20.6X SOMETIMES 
23. 4X SOMETIMES 
18. OX STMETtMES 
15.6X SOMETIMES 
23. IX SOMETIMES 
20.9X SOMETIMES 
20.5X SOMETIMES 



66.5X NO 
64. 2X NO 
S9.6X NO 
76.6X NO 
56.8X NO 
65. OX NO 
56. 8X NO 
72.BX NO 
73.2X NO 
57.6X NO 
6S.0X NO 
65.0X NO 
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151. When I am with my friends I do whatever they want, even if 



it might be wrong. 





WHITE 




YES 


26. 7X 


SOKETINES 


6S.9X 


NO 




BLACSC 


6M 


YES 


24.3X 


SOMETIMES 


69. 4X 


MO 




HISPAMIC 


B.2X 


YES 


26. 9X 


SOMETIMES 


64 .9X 


MO 




niENTAl 


4.3X 


YES 


12. R 


SOMETIMES 


S5.0X 


NO 




AM. INDUMS • 


U.8X 


YES 


25.71 


SOMETIMES 


59.3X 


NO 


.0624 


TOTAL 


7.5X 


YES 


26.31 


SOMETIMES 


66. IX 


NO 




Males 


8.BX 


YES 


2B.R 


SOMETIMES 


62. 4X 


NO 


•0000 


FeoDles 




YES 


24. U 


SOMETIMES 


69. 4X 


NO 




Age 11 


7.2X 


YES 


22.6% 


SOMETIMES 


70. IX 


NO 


.0039 


Age 14 


9.2X 


YES 


29.3X 


SOMETIMES 


61 .4X 


NO 




URBAN 


6.6X 


YES 


24. K 


SOMETIMES 


6fi.6X 


NO 


.0000 


RURAL 


9.1Z 


YES 


29.0S 


SOMETIMES 


61 .9X 


NO 



177. I feel so trapped and hopeless that I don't care what 



happens to me. 





WHITE 


12. 7X 


YES 


26.5X 


SOMETIMES 


60. 8X 


NO 




BLACK 


17.6X 


YES 


23. IX 


SOMETIMES 


59.4X 


NO 




HISPANIC 


U.8X 


YES 


29.3X 


SOMETIMES 


55.9X 


NO 




ORIENTAL 


8.7X 


YES 


23.9X 


SOMETIMES 


67.4X 


NO 




AM. INDIANS - 


21. 3X 


YES 


28. 8X 


SOMETIMES 


50. 5X 


NO 


.0^73 


TOTAL 


13. 6X 


YES 


26. 7X 


SOMETIMES 


57.7X 


NO 




Males 


13. 7X 


YES 


25. IX 


SOMETIMES 


61 .2X 


NO 


.122S 


Females 


13. 6X 


YES 


27. 9X 


SCMETIMES 


S8.5X 


NO 




Age 11 


14. 6X 


YES 


23. 7X 


SOMETIMES 


61.7X 


NO 


.0481 


Age 14 


12. 6X 


YES 


29.6X 


SOMETIMES 


57.BX 


NO 




URBAN 


13. 7X 


YES 


27. 3X 


SOMETIMES 


59. OX 


NO 


.5869 


RURAL 


13.8X 


YES 


25. 8X 


SOMETIMES 


60. 3X 


NO 



179. Whenever I need help, I have an adult who will be there for 



me. 





WHITE 


33. 4X YES 


30. 3X SCMETIMES 


36.2X 


NO 




BLACK 


37. OX YES 


25. IX SOMETIMES 


37.9X 


NO 




HISPANIC 


27. OX YES 


30. OX SOMETIMES 


42.9X 


NO 




ORIENTAL 


U.4X YES 


28. 7X SOMETIMES 


26. 7X 


NO 




KH, INDIANS - 


32. 5X YES 


26. 3X SOMETIMES 


41.3X 


NO 


.C04A 


TOTAL 


32. 7X YES 


29. 7X SOMETIMES 


39. 5X 


NO 




Hales 


35. 7X YES 


32. 5X SOMETIMES 


31. 7X 


NO 


.0004 


Females 


39»5X YES 


26. 8X SOMETIMES 


S3.7X 


NO 




Age 11 


38.2X YES 


31. OX SOMETIMES 


30.8X 


NO 


.9563 


Age 14 


37.7X YES 


31. 7X SOMETIMES 


30.6X 


NO 




Uk*BAN 


3K8X YES 


29.4X SOMETIMES 


38. 8X 


NO 


.0902 


RURAL 


34.2X YES 


30. 2X SOMETIMES 


35. 6X 


NO 
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